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Message  from  the  Chairperson 


New  Threats,  New  Opportunities 

The  face  of  our  government  and  our  society  continues  to  change.  How  has  this  affected 
Albertans  who  have  a disability?  How  will  it  affect  them  in  the  future?  Do  these  changes  represent 
new  threats  or  new  opportunities?  These  are  questions  this  Council  sought  to  answer  this  year. 

On  the  surface,  this  year  appeared  to  be  one  of  chaotic  change.  Government  restmcturing 
resulted  in  program  changes,  birth  of  new  decision-making  bodies,  and  continued  downsizing  of 
the  public  service.  Dig  deeper,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  these  changes  are  not  chaotic.  They  are 
almost  always  based  on  a very  simple  and  most  sound  economic  practice;  you  simply  don’t  spend 
more  than  you  make.  The  days  of  deficit  budgets  are,  it  would  seem,  a thing  of  the  past. 

In  turn,  from  this  single-minded  determination  to  erase  the  deficit  and  debt,  come  several 
sub-themes.  First,  inefficient,  wasteful  large  government  practices  are  being  discontinued. 
Government  employees  will  no  longer  deliver  services  directly  to  Albertans.  Responsibility  for 
delivery  will  continue  to  be  handed  over  to  the  private  sector.  Government  will  continue  to 
downsize,  and  its  role  will  be  one  of  setting  policy  direction,  developing  policy,  and  ensuring  that 
its  policies  are  adhered  to  by  those  in  the  private  sector  who  will  directly  deliver  the  service. 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  govermiient  will  retain  all  decision-making  power  that  it’s  had  in 
the  past.  There’s  an  expectation  of  government  that  communities  will  be  given,  at  least  in  part, 
authority  to  make  decisions  affecting  them.  Regional  Health  Authorities  and  the  newly  established 
Municipal  Block  Grant  are  two  examples  of  this. 

Meanwhile,  government  will  expect  more  from  its  citizens.  Individual  responsibility  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  reigning  philosophy.  All  of  us  will  be  asked  to  contribute,  work  and  ease  the 
burden  on  our  social  programs.  A greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  volunteering  with  the  goal 
of  making  our  communities  stronger. 

In  terms  of  revenue,  government  will  look  for  new  sources — other  than  tax  increases — in 
order  to  run  in  the  black.  User  fees  for  seiwices  will  become  ever  more  commonplace.  Casino-style 
gambling  in  our  hotels  and  bars  will  take  on  a larger  presence. 

Finally,  government  will  focus  on  a healthy  economy,  primarily  through  stimulating  business. 
It  will  strengthen  efforts  to  attract  foreign  investment  to  our  province.  It  continues  to  aggressively 
market  Alberta  to  other  countries  and  businesses  in  other  provinces.  It  also  continues  to  seek  ways 
of  creating  a better  business  climate  through  deregulation  and  a low  tax  rate. 

Again,  do  these  present  threats  or  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities?  I believe  it 
depends  on  how  you  view  change.  If  you  fear  it,  then  you  undoubtedly  see  many  threats.  If  you 
anticipate  change,  then  you  probably  see  many  opportunities.  This  Council  has  always  been  an 
agent  of  change,  and  we  relish  the  opportunity  to  usher  it  in. 

The  key  for  those  who  fear  change.  I’m  convinced,  is  to  turn  those  threats  into  opportunities. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  point.  Government  downsizing  and  its  handing  of  service  delivery  to  the 
private  sector  may  frighten  some.  But,  in  areas  such  as  motor  vehicle  licensing  where  this  has 
already  taken  place,  it  has  translated  into  more  choice  and  convenience.  Given  proper  regulation 
and  policing,  I see  no  reason  why  services  affecting  Albertans  with  disabilities  should  be  different. 

Likewise,  an  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  may  worry  some.  But  this  Council  has 
always  advocated  personal  choice  and  responsibility.  Providing  government  commits  to  improving 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for  people  with  disabilities,  thereby  levelling  the  playing 
field,  people  with  disabilities  should  be  expected — and  expect  of  themselves — to  contribute 


economically.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some  who  can’t  work,  but  this  government  has 
made  a commitment  to  maintaining  one  of  Canada’s  most  progressive  income  support  programs. 

For  organizations  relying  on  charitable  dollars,  government’s  increasing  reliance  for  revenue 
on  video  lottery  terminals  and  other  forms  of  gambling  represents  money  coming  out  of  their 
coffers.  But  if  this  forces  formation  of  partnerships,  sharing  of  resources,  redefining  of  priorities, 
and  elimination  of  duplication  and  wasteful  practices,  then  this  too  can  have  positive  implications. 

This  isn’t  to  suggest  some  areas  do  not  represent  more  serious  threats  than  others.  For 
example,  it’s  probably  rational  to  fear  that  local  decision-making  authority  may  result  in  varying 
emphasis  placed  on  services  for  persons  disabilities  from  region  to  region.  One  of  my  own 
greatest  fears  is  that  our  health  system’s  increasing  emphasis  on  home-based  care  for  people  with 
acute  care  needs  will  take  resources  and  choice  away  from  those  people  with  disabilities  who  rely 
on  home  care  on  an  ongoing,  non-treatment  basis. 

But  please  note  that  the  opportunity  exists  for  people  at  a community  level  to  get  involved 
in  this  decision-making.  Even  the  Regional  Health  Authorities,  which  were  composed  of  government 
appointed  members  at  their  inception,  will  move  to  a system  of  community  appointment.  So  now, 
more  than  ever,  it  is  important  to  act  proactively  rather  than  reactively. 

None  of  us  are  in  possession  of  a crystal  ball.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  educated  guesses 
about  what’s  happening  in  this  province,  what  will  happen  in  years  to  come,  and  what  impact  it 
will  have  on  the  lives  of  Albertans  who  have  a disability.  As  you  will  see  in  the  next  several  pages, 
this  Council  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and  resources  this  year  in  an  effort  to  provide  ourselves, 
consumers,  organizations  and  other  stakeholders  a glimpse  of  the  future.  We  will  continue  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  advise  where  relevant. 

Overall,  this  Council’s  role  in  the  next  three  years  will  be  to  mesh  our  vision  of  people  with 
disabilities  into  government’s  overall  vision  of  life  in  Alberta.  Council  will  attempt  to  assist  in  the 
monitoring  and  negation  of  threats  if  and  as  they  unfold.  It  will  target  strategic  opportunities  to 
influence  and  educate  new  decision-makers  as  they  make  their  presence  known.  Council  will 
remain  fmgal  and  continue  with  an  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  on  achieving 
results  as  it  enters  its  final  three  years  of  existence. 


Gary  McPherson,  Chairperson 
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Message  from  the  Executive  Director 


The  Year  in  Review 


Overview 

For  the  first  five  years  of  this  Council’s  existence,  change  was  a rare  commodity  and  often 
came  at  a fmstratingly  slow  pace.  This  year,  as  in  the  previous  year,  change  occurred  at  a blurring 
rate,  and  the  Council  continued  to  readjust  its  role  from  one  of  catalyzing  change  to  monitoring 
its  impact  on  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

Every  change  that  has  been  announced  by  government  in  the  last  two  years  has  a common 
theme:  the  move  is  from  large  government  which  looks  after  everything  for  everyone,  to  small 
government  which  will  be  responsible  for  policy  development,  standards  and  evaluation.  The 
days  of  government  employees  directly  delivering  services  to  Albertans  are  all  but  over. 

Determining  who  will  get  service  and  who  will  deliver  that  service  are  responsibilities  being 
handed  over  to  community — Regional  Health  Authorities  and  Children’s  Services  Authorities  are 
two  examples  that  come  to  mind.  This  is  an  entirely  new  trend  in  the  history  of  Alberta’s 
governments,  and  clearly,  it  is  a trial  and  error  process.  Some  perceive  this  trend  as  holding  many 
potential  threats.  This  Council  will  not  be  blindly  optimistic  and  rule  out  potential  negative 
impacts.  But  properly  monitored,  funded  and  developed,  this  move  to  community  holds  many 
potentially  positive  implications  for  Albertans  with  disabilities. 

The  majority  of  our  work  this  year  focused  on  monitoring  and  developing  this  community 
approach  of  governance  and  service  delivery. 

Major  Projects 

One  potentially  positive  implication  of  community-based  service  delivery  is  easier,  faster 
access  to  services.  Using  this  argument,  the  Council  has  long  advocated  for  the  development  of 
a Community  Supports  Program,  which  would  consolidate  many  existing  support  programs  for 
people  with  disabilities  into  a single  program  which  would  be  available  at  a local  level.  This  year, 
government  announced  it  was  proceeding  with  the  development  of  a Community  Supports 
Program.  How  the  program  would  be  developed  and  what  existing  programs  would  be  incorporated 
were  among  the  issues  being  discussed  as  the  year  came  to  an  end.  For  more  information  on  the 
Community  Supports  Program,  see  page  11. 

A second  major  project  occupying  the  Council’s  time  and  resources  was  its  analysis  of  the 
potential  impacts  on  people  with  disabilities,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  government  departments 
following  their  recently  developed  three  year  business  plans.  Last  summer,  the  Council  hired  a 
consultant  to  perform  the  analysis,  using  the  Action  Plan  (1990)  as  the  basis  for  comparison 
between  what  had  been  recommended  and  the  directions  government  is  now  taking.  The  Council 
condensed  the  consultant’s  findings  into  the  report  The  Impact  of  Change,  which  was  distributed 
to  community  organizations  last  fall.  For  more  information  on  The  Impact  of  Change,  see  page  10. 

The  final  major  project  of  the  year  was  our  extensive  analysis  of  the  changing  economic, 
political  and  cultural  landscapes  in  Alberta.  This  analysis  was  performed  on  the  assumption  that, 
in  order  to  remain  an  effective  policy  advisor,  the  Council  would  have  to  gain  a clearer  understanding 
of  who  the  new  decision  makers  were,  exactly  what  change  they  were  enacting,  and  the  principles 
underlying  this  change.  A final  report,  A New  Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opponimities,  was 
produced  and  distributed  to  stakeholders  in  February,  1995.  For  more  information  about  A New 
Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opportunities,  see  page  12. 


Communication 

Besides  its  major  initiatives,  the  Council  undertook  and  participated  in  many  other  activities 
over  the  course  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  dealt  with  communication  and  access  to  information. 

Two  years  ago,  Council  produced  the  report  Alternative  Communications.  This  report 
contained  a recommendation  for  government  to  implement  a policy  on  providing  communication 
access  for  people  who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  have  any  other  disability  preventing  communication  in 
traditional  formats.  This  year.  Council  pressed  government  to  acknowledge  the  recommendation, 
and  in  March  1995,  implementation  plans  for  an  Alternative  Communications  Policy  were  announced. 

Numerous  requests  for  information  about  disability  support  programs  and  the  Council’s  role 
were  received  from  consumers  over  the  course  of  the  year.  As  in  years  passed.  Council  staff 
attempted  to  resolve  outstanding  issues  for  consumers,  or  direct  their  requests  to  more  suitable 
departments,  agencies  and  organizations. 

In  its  ongoing  effort  to  disseminate  relevant  information,  the  Council  also  continued  to 
publish  and  distribute  approximately  5000  copies  of  the  newsletter  Status  Report  on  a quarterly 
basis.  This  year  also  provided  the  Council  with  an  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  the  Edmonton 
Social  Planning  Council  on  the  production  of  a consumer  guide  to  income  support  programs.  The 
Council  funded  a printing  mn  of  The  Other  Welfare  Manual,  which  is  available  on  request. 

In  Febmary,  the  Council  halted  funding  for  the  Alberta  Information  Network,  or  AIN. 
Intended  as  an  effort  to  provide  easy  access  to  disability-related  information  about  programs  and 
services  through  a province-wide  computer  network,  AIN  was  an  ambitious  project  that  the 
Council  acknowledges  was  underfunded.  The  need  for  information  hasn’t  disappeared — in  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  increasing — and  the  Council  was  pursuing  some  promising  partnership  possibilities 
at  year  end,  with  the  goal  of  solving  the  problem. 

Accessibility 

As  in  previous  years,  many  of  Council’s  activities  over  the  course  of  this  year  focused  on 
accessibility  issues.  Council  participated  in  the  Barrier  Free  Design  Committee’s  review  of  the  1990 
Alberta  Building  Code.  The  Committee  has  made  several  important  recommendations  for  change 
to  the  barrier  free  component  of  the  Code.  The  proposed  changes  will  undergo  a public  review, 
and  the  revised  Alberta  Building  Code  is  expected  to  receive  Ministerial  approval  in  the  fall  of  1995. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  Building  Code  and  its  barrier  free  requirements,  there  remains 
some  reluctance  to  follow  it  to  the  letter.  Last  summer,  the  Council  discovered  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  extensive  renovation  done  to  the  Edmonton  Coliseum.  For  example,  the  renovators  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  wheelchair  accessible  seats  as  outlined  in  the  Building  Code;  nor  did  they 
install  an  assistive  listening  system  for  hard  of  hearing  patrons.  Council  took  steps  to  rectify  the 
problems.  As  a result  of  the  exercise.  Council  has  determined  there  is  a need  to  make  architects 
and  architectural  students  aware  of  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities.  A plan  to  achieve  this  end 
will  be  developed  in  1995-96. 

In  the  arena  of  accessible  transportation.  Council  took  part  in  several  focus  meetings  and 
workshops  designed  to  determine  the  role,  cost  and  need  for  accessible  taxi  services  in  Edmonton. 
It  was  determined  that  some  25  taxis  would  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  service. 
However,  companies  are  balking  at  the  additional  cost  of  accessible  vehicles,  and  a fleet  of  this 
size  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  this  time. 


Education  and  Training 

In  May,  1994,  a Special  Fxiucation  Advisory  Committee  was  established  by  Alberta  Education 
to  guide  the  overall  process  of  moving  to  inclusive  education.  As  a member  representing  students 
with  disabilities.  Council  attends  meetings  and  offers  input  on  new  and  revised  programs,  teacher 
information  packages  and  other  relevant  resources.  With  the  student  placement  policy  established, 
and  more  students  than  ever  experiencing  inclusive  education,  this  committee  has  provided  an 
important  method  of  ensuring  that  programs  and  resources  are  appropriate  to  educational  needs. 
The  Special  Education  Curriculum  proposal  and  Teaching  Students  with  Learning  Disabilities 
guidelines  were  the  first  projects  tackled.  The  Committee  has  also  dealt  with  standards  for 
educating  students  with  special  needs,  and  guidance  and  counselling  issues. 

Council  also  continued  its  involvement  in  the  pilot  project  to  test  the  feasibility  of  transferring 
vocational  training  programs  for  people  with  developmental  disabilities  from  Family  and  Social 
Services  to  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development.  Council  recommended  this  transfer  in 
1990,  and  the  pilot  project  began  in  1992.  Council  participated  in  two  ways:  as  a member  of  the 
provincial  Steering  Committee,  and  as  a member  of  the  Evaluation  Committee. 

The  evaluation  was  completed  this  year  and  demonstrated  that  a transfer  was  not  only 
feasible  but  seemed  to  offer  improved  options  for  training  and  employment  support  for  people 
with  developmental  disabilities.  The  Steering  Committee  recommended  that  the  transfer  be 
completed  in  full;  however,  no  decision  on  the  transfer  has  been  announced  yet. 

Rehabilitation  Services 

Council  was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  participate  as  one  of  three  consumer  representatives  in 
Alberta  Health’s  planning  activities  for  a new  Community  Rehabilitation  Program,  which  will 
encompass  a number  of  rehabilitation  services  (physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
language  therapy,  respiratory  therapy  and  audiology). 

These  services  are  often  keys  to  independence  for  people  with  disabilities.  Access  to  some 
of  these  services  has  been  problematic  in  the  past,  particularly  for  people  with  multiple  or 
complex  therapy  needs.  The  Community  Rehabilitation  Program,  which  will  be  launched  on  July 
1,  1995,  is  designed  to  improve  equity  of  access  to  services.  This  should  mean  better  access  for 
people  with  complex  needs. 

Human  Rights 

Council  continued  its  support  for  a strong,  impartial  Human  Rights  Commission  that  would 
report  directly  to  the  Legislature.  Disability  continues  to  be  the  most  common  basis  for  complaint: 
in  1993  - 94,  26%  of  all  complaints  dealt  with  discrimination  against  people  with  disabilities. 

Council  took  an  active  role  in  the  discussion  and  debate  over  the  Commission’s  future  and 
the  proposal  to  merge  it  with  other  similar  bodies  in  the  department  of  Community  Development. 
Relevant  information  was  disseminated  in  Status  ReporL  throughout  the  year. 

Federal  Issues 

At  a federal  level,  the  Council  participated  in  long-awaited  review  of  Canada’s  social  security 
system.  A written  presentation  was  sent  to  Human  Resource  Development  Minister  Lloyd  Axwoithy . 
The  presentation  primarily  made  recommendations  for  the  removal  of  disincentives  to  employment 
for  Canadians  with  disabilities.  Unfoitunately,  at  year  end,  the  social  security  overhaul  had  ground 


" . . a long  term  goal  of  this  Council  will  he  to  assess  its 
performance  during  its  ten-year  life  span  and  determine  what 
parts  of  its  mandate  and  work  remain  unfulfilled'* 


to  a halt.  However,  recent  positive  changes  to  CPP  disability  benefits  reflect  the  essence  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Council  and  indicate  the  federal  government  is  not  only  receiving 
the  same  message  from  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  listening  as  well. 

Last  fall,  the  Council  was  invited  to  make  a presentation  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Euthanasia  and  Assisted  Suicide.  The  Council’s  presentation  was  based  on  the  principles  outlined 
in  the  document  A New  Vision  of  Abilities  in  Alberta.  These  principles  do  not  align  with  the 
concept  of  euthanasia,  but,  in  some  situations,  they  do  align  with  the  concept  of  assisted  suicide. 
The  Council’s  presentation  emphasized  that  people  with  disabilities  considering  ending  their  lives 
must  be  helped  to  see  the  value  of  life  and  given  every  opportunity  to  live  with  appropriate 
supports  in  their  communities. 

Other  Activities 

Council  participated  in  a number  of  other  initiatives  over  the  course  of  the  year  including: 

■ a national  meeting  of  provincial  disability  advisory  councils 

■ Barrier  Free  Transportation  Committee 

■ Continuing  Care  Outcome  Measures  Steering  Committee 

■ Services  to  Persons  with  Disabilities  Management  Committee 

■ Canadian  Mental  Health  Association  conference 

■ Canadian  Urban  Transportation  Association  conference 

■ U of  A Law  Faculty  Perspectives  on  Disability  Unit 

■ Commissioner  of  Children’s  Services  consultations 

■ presentations  to  community  agencies  and  organizations. 

A Look  to  the  Future 

In  the  short  term,  this  Council  anticipates  playing  a significant  role  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Community  Supports  Program  (page  11)  and  other  community-related 
programs  as  the  bulk  of  government  restmcturing  continues. 

Another  short  term  goal  is  to  establish  a dialogue  with  some  of  the  new  decision-making 
bodies  in  the  province.  Regional  Health  Authority  Boards,  the  Economic  Development  Authority 
and  the  Alberta  Tourism  Corporation  are  examples  of  these  new  decision-makers.  The  Council 
believes  a dialogue  will  be  important  to  create  an  understanding  of  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
Albertans  with  disabilities  and  to  secure  their  inclusion  in  the  work  of  these  bodies. 

Many  goals  of  the  Council  remain  ongoing.  For  example.  Council  will  continue  acting  as  an 
advisor  to  those  government  departments  and  agencies  whose  activities  have  an  impact  on 
people  with  disabilities  in  our  province.  Council  will  also  continue  to  carry  on  with  its  educational 
component  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  social  and  economic  integration  of  Albertans  witli  disabilities. 

As  the  Council’s  sunset  clause  in  1998  looms  closer,  a long  term  goal  of  this  Council  will  be 
to  assess  its  performance  during  its  ten-year  life  span  and  determine  what  parts  of  its  mandate  and 
work  remain  unfulfilled.  Developing  out  of  this  exercise  is  expected  to  be  a recommendation  to 
government  to  either  dissolve  the  Council,  continue  it  as  it  exists,  or  develop  another  stmcture  to 
continue  with  its  work. 


Fran  Vargo,  Executive  Director 


''Unfortunately,  the  exact  shape  of  policy  affecting 
Albertans  with  disabilities  three  or  more  years  down 
the  road  can  only  be  approximated/' 


Major  Initiative 


The  Impact  of  Change 

On  April  1,  1994,  all  Alberta  government  departments  implemented  their  three  year  business 
plans.  As  part  of  government’s  cost-cutting  agenda,  these  medium-range  plans  were  intended  to 
allow  each  department  to  analyze  their  business  and  set  priorities  as  they  collectively  moved 
towards  a balanced  budget. 

What  stood  out  most  in  the  aftermath  of  this  exercise  was  the  projected  bottom  line: 
providing  departments  follow  their  plans,  overall  government  expenditures  will  be  reduced  by 
$2.7  billion — over  20% — in  three  short  years. 

Clearly,  from  the  Council’s  perspective,  this  raised  some  concerns.  Would  there  be  a negative 
impact  on  Albertans  with  disabilities,  who  have  fought  long  and  hard  to  make  gains  in  the  last  two 
decades?  If  so,  in  what  specific  areas?  How  would  these  people  find  about  any  potential  impact, 
be  it  positive  or  negative? 

The  Council  contracted  the  services  of  a consultant  well-versed  in  government  policy.  This 
consultant,  through  examination  of  the  three  year  business  plans  and  a series  of  interviews  with 
department  managers,  prepared  a detailed  report  of  what  changes  Albertans  with  disabilities 
could  expect  as  a result  of  government  adhering  to  the  plans.  In  turn,  from  the  report.  Council  staff 
prepared  the  publication  The  Impact  of  Change,  which  was  subsequently  distributed  to  over  600 
community  agencies,  as  well  as  relevant  government  departments. 

The  Impact  of  Change  is  separated  into  each  of  the  ten  broad  areas  of  need  (education, 
housing,  financial  supports,  etc.)  set  out  in  the  Action  Plan  (1990).  Each  of  the  areas  is  analyzed 
with  respect  to  the  three  year  business  plans,  and  potential  problem  areas  are  singled  out. 

In  general  terms.  The  Impact  of  Change  is  much  more  of  an  optiiTiistic  analysis  than  many 
believed  it  would  be.  At  the  time  of  publication,  programs  targeted  at  serving  the  needs  of  persons 
with  disabilities  represented  about  $1  billion  of  the  government’s  annual  expenditures.  Funding 
levels  for  these  programs  will  remain  more  or  less  the  same,  with  only  small  areas  targeted  for  cuts. 

The  wild  card  is  our  aging  society.  Disability  goes  hand  in  hand  with  aging,  and  it’s  a virtual 
certainty  that  more  people  will  be  seeking  service  from  disability-related  programs  in  years  to 
come.  Therefore,  what  might  be  considered  adequate  funding  today  may  well  be  stretched  to  the 
limit  tomorrow.  The  Impact  of  Change  attempts  to  identify  these  areas,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  in  personal  support  programs  such  as  Home  Care. 

The  Premier’s  Council  included  a satisfaction  survey  with  The  Impact  of  Change,  which  was 
responded  to  enthusiastically  (about  7%  of  community  organizations  returned  it).  While  the 
overall  satisfaction  level  was  high,  many  commented  that  the  document  didn’t  contain  enough 
specific  information  and  advice. 

From  the  Council’s  perspective,  this  was  expected.  Change,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a dynamic 
process.  While  some  specific  details  were  present  in  the  three  year  business  plans,  many  areas 
outlined  only  policy  directions.  Often,  the  authors  of  the  report  could  only  make  educated  guesses 
at  the  outcomes  of  these  directions.  Unfortunately,  the  exact  shape  of  policy  affecting  Albertans 
with  disabilities  three  or  more  years  down  the  road  can  only  be  approximated.  The  federal 
government’s  continuing  intentions  to  off-load  many  responsibilities  to  the  provinces  only 
compounds  the  problem. 


Major  Initiative 


Community  Supports  Program 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Premier’s  Council  continued  to  collaborate  with  affected  government 
departments  on  the  development  and  implementation  plans  for  the  Community  Supports  Program. 

The  vision  for  the  concept  called  Community  Supports  arose  from  consultations  conducted 
by  the  Council  in  1989.  The  consultations  highlighted  the  existence  of  the  many  barriers  preventing 
people  with  disabilities  and  seniors  from  living  independently  in  their  communities.  Many 
problem  areas  were  frequently  cited,  including  training,  employment,  housing,  transportation 
and  accessibility.  But  one  barrier  that  was  identified  more  often  than  any  others  was  the  limited 
access  to  personal  and  technical  supports. 

An  analysis  of  existing  programs  revealed  that  people  could  not  access  supports  because  of 
discriminatoiy  eligibility  criteria  based  on  age,  nature  of  disability,  income,  and  place  of  residence. 
In  addition,  resources  were  spread  over  many  programs  and  departments  with  different  philosophies 
and  purposes. 

The  Community  Supports  vision  was  of  one  program  budget  (consolidating  all  resources) 
with  one  philosophy  (assisting  community  living)  that  would  provide  supports  on  the  basis  of 
need  (determined  through  a client-centred  assessment).  By  eliminating  existing  programs  and 
starting  anew,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  resources  and 
minimize  the  fmstrations  for  program  users. 

Phase  1 in  the  Community  Supports  project  consisted  of  gaining  support  for  the  concept  from 
the  community  and  from  government.  This  was  largely  accomplished  in  1993,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Alberta  Coalition  for  Community  Supports. 

Phase  2,  the  conceptual  design  phase,  began  in  1993  and  was  completed  early  in  1994-95. 
The  next  several  months  were  spent  obtaining  approval  from  Standing  Policy  Committees, 
Cabinet  and  caucus  to  move  ahead  with  detailed  design  and  implementation.  The  approval 
process  resulted  in  transfer  of  leadership  from  Alberta  Education  to  Alberta  Health  for  Phase  3. 

A new  Task  force  was  stmck  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of 
Education,  Eamily  and  Social  Services,  and  Community  Development.  This  Task  Eorce  consists  of 
consumers  representing  seniors  and  people  with  physical  and  development  disabilities,  members 
of  Regional  Health  Authorities,  and  interested  citizens.  Together,  they  were  charged  with  preparing 
an  implementation  plan  for  Health  programs  (Home  Care,  Aids  to  Daily  Living  and  Early  Intervention 
Program)  under  a Community  Supports  model,  designing  and  conducting  a consultation,  and 
advising  the  Minister  about  other  programs  that  could  be  moved  to  Health.  The  final  report  of  the 
Task  Eorce  is  expected  in  September  1995. 

The  Community  Supports  concept  is  consistent  with  other  government  restructuring  activities 
in  that  it  will  reduce  administration,  provide  easier  access  using  a “one  stop”  approach,  and 
promote  greater  levels  of  independence,  thus  reducing  overall  costs  in  the  long  term. 


Major  Initiative 


A New  Context 


In  1989,  one  year  after  its  creation,  the  Premier’s  Council  set  out  its  principles  and  goals  in  a 
document  entitled  A Neu)  Vision  of  Abilities  in  Albena.  A year  later,  it  published  the  Action  Plan, 
which  was  a specific  set  of  recommendations  for  policy  changes  based  on  the  principles  outlined 
in  A New  Visio72  of  Abilities  in  Alberta. 

Both  of  these  documents  were  based  on  a great  deal  of  research  and  consultation,  and  both 
have  been  used  extensively  in  the  Council’s  work  over  the  course  of  the  past  five  years.  However, 
they  were  both  based  on  economic,  political  and  cultural  climates  of  the  day. 

Much  has  changed  in  Alberta  over  the  past  five  years.  The  economic,  political  and  cultural 
landscape  has  been  radically  altered  in  that  time,  and  in  the  fall  of  1994,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Council  would  have  to  re-evaluate  its  goals  and  have  a clearer  understanding  of  who  the  new 
decision  makers  were,  exactly  what  change  they  were  enacting,  and  what  principles  were  guiding 
that  change.  This  understanding,  reasoned  the  Council,  would  be  crucial  if  it  were  to  remain  an 
effective  agent  of  change  itself  during  the  remaining  years  of  its  ten-year  life  span. 

The  Council  engaged  the  services  of  a consultant  who  studies  and  analyzes  trends  and 
changes  in  government  structure  and  policy.  After  several  months  of  consultation  with  government 
officials,  research  and  writing,  the  consultant  delivered  a final  report  in  January,  1995.  A New 
Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opportunities  was  reproduced  and  distributed  to  community 
organizations,  MLA’s  and  government  managers  the  following  month. 

A New  Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opportunities  discusses  a number  of  important  trends, 
including  a shift  to  populism  government,  fiscal  and  economic  competitiveness,  our  aging 
population,  a shift  from  a medical  model  to  a well-being  model,  and  delivery  of  services  that  are 
needs-focused  and  community-based.  The  report  studies  the  interrelationships  between  these 
trends  and  suggests  that  there  are  emerging  policy  themes — such  as  accountability  and  expectation 
of  self-reliance — ^that  run  concurrently  through  them.  It  goes  on  to  discuss  the  fuaire  of  disability 
policy  in  the  context  of  these  changes  and  policy  themes.  Finally,  it  proposes  a new  path  for  the 
Premier’s  Council  and  other  bodies  advocating  for  people  with  disabilities  to  follow.  The  Council 
is  now  making  extensive  use  of  the  report  as  it  alters  its  course  for  the  coming  years. 

Comments  about  A New  Context:  New  Threats,  New  Opponimities  have  been  extremely 
complimentary.  Individuals  and  organizations  who  have  taken  the  time  to  carefully  study  the 
document  report  that  it  has  helped  them  make  sense  of  the  myriad  of  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  Alberta,  and  is  assisting  them  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 


Council  Structure 


Membership  Criteria  and  Role 

The  Premier’s  Council  is  composed  of  up  to  fifteen  members,  including  the  Chairperson. 
Members  are  appointed  for  three  year  terms.  Among  the  criteria  used  for  selecting  members  is 
their  ability  to  represent  specific  geographic  locations  in  the  province,  their  track  record  in 
community  participation,  and  their  knowledge  of  disability  issues. 

Council  members  meet  four  times  a year.  Their  role  is  one  of  guidance — together,  they 
establish  priorities  and  direct  the  five  person  secretariat  which  carries  out  the  Council’s  work  on 
a daily  basis. 

Membership  Changes 

In  December,  1994,  Peter  Aubry  and  Cheryl  Crocker  completed  their  second  and  final  terms 
as  members  of  the  Council.  Also  during  this  time,  Gary  Taylor,  who  finished  his  first  term  as  a 
Council  member,  indicated  he  would  not  seek  reappointment  for  a second  term. 

In  March  1995,  three  new  Council  members  were  appointed  to  fill  the  recently  created 
vacancies.  Joan  Charbonneau  (Edmonton)  is  a former  president  of  the  Alberta  Association  for 
Community  Living  and  brings  a wealth  of  knowledge  of  developmental  disability  to  the  Council. 
Shirley  Dupmeier  (Medicine  Hat),  who  is  legally  blind,  is  a former  member  of  the  CNIB  National 
Council  and  has  a great  deal  of  experience  in  areas  important  to  blind  and  visually  impaired 
Albertans.  Doug  Giles  (Cold  Lake),  an  ordained  minister  who  developed  MS  in  1990,  has  a strong 
interest  in  the  application  of  information  technologies  to  benefit  people  with  disabilities. 

Also  in  March,  Neil  Marshall  of  Calgary  and  Phil  Stephan  of  Red  Deer  were  reappointed  to 
serve  second  three  year  terms  as  Council  members. 

Council  Secretariat  Changes 

In  June,  1994,  Executive  Director  Eric  Boyd  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  to  pursue  a 
career  opportunity  with  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association  in  Ottawa.  Mr.  Boyd  had  held  the 
position  of  Executive  Director  since  the  Council’s  inception. 

On  July  1,  1994,  Eran  Vargo  assumed  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  Executive  Director. 
Dr.  Vargo  had  held  the  position  of  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review  since  1988. 

The  vacancy  created  by  Dr.  Vargo’s  promotion  was  filled  by  Diane  Earl.  Ms.  Earl  is  well 
acquainted  with  disability  policy  issues.  She  is  a former  manager  of  the  Resource  Centre  at  the 
Easter  Seals  Ability  Council,  and  immediately  prior  to  assumiing  the  position  of  Director  of 
Research  and  Policy  Review  at  the  Council,  she  spent  four  years  as  Coordinator  of  Barrier  Eree 
Transportation  in  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities. 
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Current  Council  Members 

Back  Row  (Left  to  Right):  Ray  Hegerat  (Edmonton),  Phil  Stephan  (Red  Deer),  Doug  Giles 
(Cold  Lake),  Judy  Eshenko  (BanfO 

Front  Row  (Left  to  Right):  Cindy  Gordon  (Edmonton),  Joan  Charbonneau  (Edmonton),  Gary 
McPherson,  Chairperson  (Edmonton),  Shirley  Dupmeier  (Medicine  Hat),  Kaye  Brock  (Calgary) 
Missing:  Everett  Soop  (Blood  Reserve,  Cardston),  Neil  Marshall  (Calgary) 


Financial  Statements:  1 994/ 1 995 


Object  of  Expenditure 

Authorized 

Expended 

Unexpended 

(Overexpended) 

Manpower 

Salaries  — Permanent  Positions 

75,800 

75,841 

(40) 

Salaries  — Non-permanent  Positions 

88,900 

63,716 

25,184 

Wages 

12,600 

— 

12,600 

Payments  to  Contract  Employees 

76,400 

114,194 

(37,794) 

Employer  Contributions 

22,100 

21,044 

1,056 

Allowances  and  Benefits 

3,700 

2,054 

1,646 

Total  Manpower 

279,500 

276,848 

2,652 

Supplies  and  Services 


Travel  Expenses 

57,000 

20,612 

36,388 

Advertising 

2,500 

472 

2,028 

Ereight  and  Postage 

17,500 

9,731 

7,769 

Rentals 

7,000 

2,366 

4,634 

Telephones  and  Communications 

4,400 

3,954 

446 

Repair  and  Maintenance 

3,300 

3,995 

(695) 

Contract  Services 

182,300 

210,471 

(28,171) 

Hosting 

7,000 

3,695 

3,305 

Other  Purchased  Services 

22,500 

15,856 

6,644 

Materials  and  Supplies 

10,000 

6,950 

3,050 

Total  Supplies  and  Services 

313,500 

278,101 

35,399 

Fixed  Assets 

Purchase  of  Data  Processing  Equipment 

3,000 

2,942 

58 

Total  Fixed  Assets 

3,000 

2,942 

58 

38,108 


Total  Expenditures  94/95 


596,000 


557,892 
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